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MONG the less bruited attractions 
at last week’s British Toy Fair 


were specimens of novel recruits 
for the nursery fort—-boxes of U.N. 
soldiers. There seems no harm in this, 
provided it is made clear to the children 
that they are only toys. 


Case of Surtax Evasion 

Tue public were unmoved by Lord 
Hailsham’s broadcast appeal to take 
their coats off for the future. Why 


should they make it easier for Mr. 
Thorneycroft to get the shirts off their 
backs? 


Not Guilty, Everyone 

Future researchers in newspaper 
files will find that last week was Spirited 
Denial Week, in which the calumniated 
in various walks and stations of life put 
their accusers in their place, some to the 
tune of £20,000 damages, others settling 
out of court for the mere repair of their 
good name. Mr. W. A. W. Clark, for 
instance, in his capacity as our Deputy 
High Commissioner in Delhi, dealt 
vigorously with the accusation by the 
Chief Minister of Pakistan that that 
country’s 1947 invasion was connived 
at by British officers; it was, said 
Mr. Clark, ‘“‘a travesty of the truth.” 
Or again, nearer home, the secretary of 
the Devon and Somerset Stag Hunt 
snapped back smartly at the League 
Against Cruel Sports, when it alleged 
that after hounds had driven a hind to 
death by drowning, a hostile crowd had 
gathered and “threatened to throw 
some of the stag hunters into the 
river.” He maintained stoutly (while 
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admitting the drowned animal): “1 
was present throughout the incident . . . 
In no way did I hear any abuse or any 
comment, and nobody spoke to me at 
all.” And in the sphere of domestic 
politics the Chairman of the Shipley 
Division Conservative Association 
emphatically squashed rumours that the 
association “‘had promised a gift of 
half a gallon of petrol to all members 
using their cars to attend the annual 
meeting.” The idea had gained 
currency, he explained, simply because 
a circulated notice of the mecting 
happened to contain the statement: 
“Members using their cars will be 
reimbursed with petrol coupons to the 
value of half a gallon to a car.” 


Away from it All (They Thought) 
Latest among charitable crazes is 
that of giving television sets to lightship 
men, the most recent instance being a 
presentation to the crew of the Barrow 
Deep ship, subscribed for by the towns- 
people of Clacton. No doubt such 
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gifts are kindly meant; but that doesn’t 
prevent a growing anxiety at Trinity 
House over the 
recruiting. 


adverse effect on 


Case for Laissez-Faire 

LIVERPOOL’s overhead railway, closed 
last year, affords an object lesson in the 
inefficient expenditure of energy which 
must be giving sleepless nights to many 
a time and motion study expert. 
Although its official demolition is not 
to take place until September, share- 
holders are pressing for earlier action in 
order to frustrate juvenile hooligans 
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who have wrenched down piping, 
smashed electric fittings and wiring, 
destroyed gas-meters, broken 
tions and started fires. 


parti- 


A Chield’s:- Among You 

SPORTING journalism is inured to 
hard knocks from comedians, parodists 
and other feather-brains, but in the 
past has at least escaped censure from 
the serious-minded. Now that is all 
changed. When a back-page reporter 
recently said that the Tottenham defence 
was “as brittle as plywood” his editor 
got a sharp note by return from a 
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Mr. Whiting, Secretary to the Plywood 
Club of London, angrily asserting that 
the stuff’s ‘“‘tensile strength is far 
greater than many other similar 
materials.” Sports writers are now 
debating whether to apply to the Board 
of 'Trade for an approved list of literary 
images, or to give up colourful prose 
which might make terrible blunders 
over the relative softness of silk and 
satin, the sharpness of razors, weakness 
of water or specific gravity of lead. 


Graduate 

ComPLAINING of lack of discipline in 
her five-year-old son a woman told East 
London magistrates that when she 
took him to school he went straight 
through and out at the back. This seems 
to promise an easy success with the 
eleven-plus. 


Strange Pilgrimage 

PopuLar confidence in the Govern- 
ment’s influence abroad has received a 
vigorous boost from the news that the 








editors of La Naszione Italiana, Espresso, 
Il Popolo di Milano and Il Giornale del 
Mattino are now in Britain as the guests 
of the Foreign Office. Only real prestige 
could have persuaded them to leave the 
Montesi case for Briggs Motor Bodies, 
the rents row, and proposals to revise 
the laws of cricket. 


Burning Fiery Furnace Note 
GENERAL forbearance has been exer- 
cised over the whimsies of nomenclature 
applied by the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority to its reactors, but 
when it officially describes as “‘the 
‘Three Wise Men’ of Euratom” 
fessor Francisco Giordani, M. 


Mis 


Pro- 
Louis 


Armand and Herr Franz Etzel, visiting 
this country to negotiate the Euratom 
Treaty, people are bound to ask how 
the biblical parallel applies, whether in 
terms of gifts brought or guiding star 
pursued. It is charitable to suppose that 
carelessness has crept in at the Author- 
ity’s headquarters, and that the official 
responsible was confusing Caspar, 
Melchior and Balthazar with Shadrach, 
Meshach and Abednego. 


Rot-Stopper Wanted 

CHEAPER bacon and gracious per- 
mission to hoard petrol coupons for 
Easter have done little to check the flow 
of British citizens overseas, and it is 
clear that more stringent steps must be 
taken. A good beginning might be a 
censorship of publishers’ announce- 
including the one currently 
offering a 72-page illustrated booklet 
very reasonably priced at one-and-nine 
and entitled ‘‘ How to Emigrate.”’ 


ments, 


On the Duck-ponds of Eton 

Wuart sort of pass is this to which we’ve 
come 

When officers can’t refer to their men as 
scum? 

“Mere scum of the earth’? was what 
Wellington called his crew; 

They thanked him by winning the battle 
of Waterloo. 


EUROPE 


ITH Britain now providing 

the initiative in Europe, it 

can be confidently hoped 
that the institutions of a United Europe 
which eventually emerge will reflect a 
predominant British influence. 


HEAD OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
PRESIDENT OF EUROPE 

The Queen will have the title of 
Head of the Commonwealth and Presi- 
dent of Europe. This does not mean, 
however, that any country, in either 
the Commonwealth or Europe, need 
owe her any allegiance. 


AND 


DEPUTY HEAD OF TIE COMMONWEALTH 
AND VICE-PRESIDENT OF EUROPE 
Mr. Walter Elliot. Mr. Elliot will be 
the representative of the Queen resident 
abroad. His European headquarters 
will be in Lisbon; his Commonwealth 
headquarters in Goa. 


EUROPEAN LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Speaker: Sir Lionel Heald. 
Deputy Speaker: Mr. Jo Grimond. 
Black Rod: Lady Violet 

Carter. 

Clerks to the Assembly: Sir 
Bryant; Mr. A. L. Rowse. 
Editors of the Official Record: Sir Comp- 
ton Mackenzie; Mr. Eric Linklater. 


Bonham- 


Arthur 
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—Wevin 


Syne 


P “Me, too. I’m voting for anyone 
who doesn’t promise to improve living 
conditions.” 
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UNITED 


POLITICAL EXECUTIVE 
Chairman: Earl of Halifax. 
Deputy-Chairman: Earl Attlee. 
Member for Defence: Earl Mountbatten. 
Member for Cultural Relations: 

Russell. 


Earl 


Member for Economic Affairs: Far of 


Selkirk. 
Member for Commonwealth Relations: 
Earl of Home. 
United States Observer: Duke Ellington. 
Permanent Secretary: Farl Grey. 


ECONOMIC EXECUTIVE 
Chairman: Sir Oliver Franks. 
Deputy Chairman; Lord Brand. 
Permanent Secretary: Mr. R. F. Harrod. 


DEFENCE EXECUTIVE 

Dr. Adenauer. 
Deputy-Chairman: General Speidel. 
Keeper of the Archives: Viscount Alan- 


bros ke. 


Chairman: 


CULTURAL EXECUTIVE 

Sir Kenneth Clark. 

Deputy-Chairman: Sir Kenneth Barnes. 

Adviser on Mass Media: Sir William 
Haley. 


Adviser on 


Chairman: 


Visual Arts: Sir 
Rothenstein. 


Literature: Mr. 


John 

Adviser on Raymond 
Mortimer. 

Adviser on Schools: Mr. Robert Birley. 

Adviser on Universities: Mr. John 
Sparrow. 

Permanent Sec.: Mr. Peter Quennell. 


The work which Sir Robert Boothby 


has done in forwarding the union of 


Europe is to be recognized by appointing 
him Permanent Secretary of the Euro- 
pean Commission for the White Fish 
Industry. os. 


Premium Lands 


The Church Commissioners have sold 
property in Paddington—some of it ac- 
quired in the Middle Ages—for more than 
£2,000,000. 


HEAR old churchmen grumbling in 
the grave, 
“'That’s rather more, Archbishop, than 
we gave.” 
Something for nothing! wealth divorced 
from toil! 
My Lord Archbishop, this must make 


A. P. H. 


you boil! 
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He Knows, He Knows By 


OMFRAY was delighted when he 

found that the Parents’ Association 

was going to install a session of 

“Any Questions ?” as a regular feature of 

its programme. “I can feel a fresh 

hope,” he said, “about a generation of 

parents wishful to test each other’s 
general knowledge.””. 

Then I found that he had launched 

a campaign to make himself known 














among the parents as the most know- 
ledgeable person within reach. Pomfray 
had long given up the idea of becoming 
a headmaster and had settled for being 
a beloved assistant. But he had a dream 
that in his twilight he might be appointed 
a member of the Rugby Union Selection 
Committee. To this end he was 
creating around himself an air of mature 
sapience. The way in which he did this 























“Of course you're not a nuisance, Mr. Fitzgerald, one gets tired of dealing 
«ith trivial complaints all the time.” 
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THOMAS 


upset several of the parents. He would 
go up to many of them who did not know 
him especially well and would shoot 
out a question that would leave them 
gasping. He went up to Eddie Flook, 
who knows less about wood than anyone 
in the timber trade because he married 
into it and was originally a plasterer, and 
asked Eddie: ‘‘Mr. Flook, what degree 
of faith do you really put in the medullary 
ring?” And: “If I planted a sequoia in 
my back garden now, how much time 
would clapse before my neighbour 
would have to remove his garden and 
himself?” 

He went on to that very friendly 
chip-shop-keeper, Milo Tiley, who is a 
hardworking business man but has 
never theorized about his trade. 

“Tell me, Tiley,” Pomfray asked 
him, “if the present supplies of cod were 
suspended, how long at your present 
rate of custom could you keep going on 
celacanth?” Milo Tiley had _ never 
heard of this fish but he said that from 
the sound of it he could not see it 
catching on except at very low prices 


and with very soft chi 


ps. 

To Granville Manns, the least per- 
ceptive builder in the zone, he said: 
“You, Mr. Manns, must have seen a 
Babylonian ziggurat. Knowing some- 
thing of the South Welsh climate and 
the local lumpenproletariat, do you think 
it could be adapted to the needs of 
our teeming council housing estates?” 
Granville did not take long to think 
about this. He said squarely that in an 
area so full of chapels he could see a 
sure rebuff to Babylon following any 
attempt to push the ziggurat. ‘We are 
unsure of a lot of things, Mr. Pomfray,” 
said Granville Manns: ‘‘ I’ve heard God, 
orthodoxy, sexual restraint and the 
Welsh sabbath being attacked by those 
boys who hold meetings down on 

3elmont Square, but I don’t honestly 
think we could be brought to having 
any truck with Babylon.” 

Pomfray also carved a furrow through 
the psyche of my friend Moelwyn 
Doyle, who was just starting out as an 
undertaker and was still disabled for 
some phases of this trade by a fumbling 
and over-awed approach to death. He 
was also nervous because of a sharp rise 
in prices recently agreed to by the older 
undertakers. Moelwyn, for some reason, 
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had most of the blame for this thrust 
upon him, and a letter-writerto our local 
paper The Gutde asked: “Does Moelwyn 
Doyle want to put a smile on the face of 
the Grim Reaper?” After reading this 
Pomfray went on to Doyle and asked 
him if he had heard of those places in 
India where people just leave their dead 
relatives about to be removed by birds. 

“And the birds, Mr. Doyle,” said 
Pomfray, smiling down at Moelwyn as 
if answering that question asked by that 
letter-writer to The Guide—“‘ those birds 
are voluntary workers.” 

These questions caused a lot of ill- 
feeling and confusion. Eddie Flook, 
thinking hard and checking facts on that 
question about the sequoia, warned 
Pomfray’s neighbour to keep an eye on 
his garden. Milo Tiley, the chip-bar 
owner, worried about the ccelacanth, 
kept asking people what they had 
against cod, and this, as such questions 
will, tended to build up a feeling against 
cod. Granville Manns also took his 


question to heart. He had _ heard 
Pomfray, at a dinner of the Bowling 
Club, make several references to the 


ignorance of councillors and he had gone 
on to make a long and inscrutable pun 
about the truth being a kind of kitty 
or jack from which councillors were 
deflected by irresponsible bias. Manns, 
a councillor, thought that the question 
about the ziggurat had been intended 
only to show up the bareness of his 
culture. He and some other parents 
approached me about Pomfray. I had 
to speak with caution. I said that while 
in most matters Pomfray was a man of 
simple Christian virtues, in matters 
concerning general knowledge tests he 
was not normal. He was impaled on 
some kind of phobia and needed to be 
watched. 

But Pomfray had made such a hit 
with the more suggestible parents he 
was bound to be included in the first 
“Any Questions? panel. I was the 
question-master and Pomfray’s  col- 
leagues on the panel, by some kind of 
magnetic pull over which I seemed to 
have little control, were Eddie Flook, 
Milo Tiley and Granville Manns. | 
stated in my opening remarks that high 
academic status and erudition would not 
be allowed to rank above sturdy common 
sense learned from the school of life in 
our selection of experts. I smiled here 
at Milo Tiley but he did not smile back. 

From the word kill, Pomfray was like 











“ There’s ways and means,” says the landlord, “if you don’t want 
to pay an increase I might want my prop back.” 


a killer-shark. He was out to put an 
unforgettable shine on his crown and he 
was willing to use the rest of the panel 
as a hand-rag. The first question was 
one submitted by myself. “Could a 
mutation of genes caused by vast 
atomic radiation be used to advantage if 
consciously canalized and employed 
under strict control?” Pomfray, grin- 
ning like a graduate tormentor, waved 
his colleagues in to bat. Milo ‘Tiley said 
it was very much the same with fat. 
Manns said the ratepayers would stand 
for just so much and no more. Flook, 
barely within sight of land, said that if 
kiln-seasoning was no good for wood he 
did not see why it should be any good 
for man. Pomfray ushered them off as 
a ringmaster would clowns who had 
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failed to get a laugh. He instanced 
startling and admirable jolts to the 
genetic set-up in areas influenced by 
atomic fall-out; lettuces shot up to the 
size of rhododendron bushes; rabbits 
lumbering and predatory; bald people 
waking up one fine, gamma-soaked 
morning shaggy as yetis. 

More questions followed. Pomfray 
became more and more brilliant, his 
companions almost totally passive. After 
Pomfray had done his power-dive over 
a particular question Flook would say: 
“Good God,” stunned but com- 
mendatory. Milo Tiley just stared 
ahead or winked at a friend in the 
audience. Granville Manns, genuinely 
moved by Pomfray’s ability, got up and 
shook him by the hand after every 
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outburst. On the last question Pomfray 


bowed his head with just a hint of 


weariness and a touch of apology for not 
having given his colleagues as much 
scope as they might have wished. The 
question was: “If Wales built a hall 
worthy of housing all her great events, 
what woods would you like to see used 
in that structure?” Eddie Flook, whose 
thoughts had clearly not been in any sort 
of motion for about twenty minutes, 
broke into a defence of his father-in-law, 
the founder of Flook’s timber yard, who 
had been accused of sharp practice and 
a rate of profit during the war that had 
caused the sap in several local woodlands 
to run consciously downward. Milo 
Tiley said he knew very little about sap, 
but, speaking as you find, as the saying 
goes, Flook’s father-in-law had struck 
him as a fairly straight and candid sort 
of man, although Tiley could not recall 
ever having bought any wood from him. 
Granville Manns added, looking with- 
out charm at Flook, that there was 
always more beneath the surface than 
met the eye. Pomfray raised his hand in 
a kind of benediction upon the trio and 
then reminded the audience of the 
original question, saying that a hall for 
Wales was a sacred project and that we 
would have had one years since had it 
not been for the phobic suspicions of the 
nationalists and had the politicians and 
pastors been possessed of the convivial 
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audience in his hand. He went on to 
give a list of the woods he would like to 
sce enshrined in the new temple. He 
mentioned every wood that grew in 
Wales, from the ash to trees that had 
been kept stunted and obscure by the 
Druids for use in shorter and darker 
services. Flook said ‘Good God” 
loudly and for the last time. Milo Tiley 
stopped trying to single out his friends 
and just winked at everybody in the 
audience. Manns shook Pomfray’s 
hand half-way through the list. 

It was Pomfray’s night, and his last as 
far as the parents were concerned. The 
committee of the Association of their 
own free will voted Pomfray into per- 
manent exile as a panelist. Manns, in 
what I thought a rather demagogic 
summing up of the discussion on the 
recruitment of future panels, said that 
life had already succeeded in making 
most of them feel quite small. ‘They did 
not need Pomfray pointing out fresh 
targets and giving life the beat. ‘They 
would seek a panel of homely voters; no 
bonhomie that always marked a gather- — genius, no frills, just a company of 
ing of Welsh rugby lovers. Someone  men-in-the-street who would give 
from the back of the room shouted to ignorance a warm, used and friendly 
Pomfray not to make an issue of the look. 


shape of the ball but Pomfray had the And that’s what we’ve got. 


— 3 

Language and my Profit ont 

Higher rates for interpreters have been demanded. 
EVENTY-TWO lucid Jews confined on the peninsula of Pharos 

Are said to have hellenized the Pentateuch; but no one anywhere says 

What were the rates prevailing or what was the basis of the contract. 

Piece-work, one would imagine; they finished it in seventy-two days. 
/ 


A hush-hush job in a way, though they must have been audible at Memphis, 
Seventy-two Hebrew scholars at grips with Alexandrian Greek. 

Conference work, you could call it: an Institute member could have charged them 
(With time-and-a-half on Sabbaths) a hundred guineas for the week. 


Things are tougher to-day. There is so much airing of opinion 

That the trickiness of making it intelligible justifies a raising,of the rates. 
The multitude of languages that matter bedevils international relations, 

As the problems of politics are thickened by a plethora of sovercign states. 


For most interpreting tends to be on international occasions, 
And nation speaks unto nation in odd and unintelligible ways. 
Either international thinking is awkwarder than ordinary thinking, 
Or American predominance induces an unctuous opacity of phrase. 


So give your interpreter the money. It can't be a pleasant occupation. 
You wouldn’t be at conferences anyway unless you had the currency to burn; 
And the working conditions on Pharos would not be acceptable in Paris 
Or the days of the Pharaoh Philadelphus the least bit likely to return. 
P. M. Hupsparp 
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Toeing the Lines 


OR years there was no workable 
way of putting the ballet down on 
paper. It was all done from 
memory. The ballerines and maitres de 
ballet were Repositories of Tradition. 
Without them and what Arnold Haskell 
calls their muscular memory and rough 
personal mnemonics, nothing from the 
past could be brought to life. They 
were cherished accordingly. ‘Their 
position was secure. 
Now it is secure no longer. Mr. and 
Mrs. Rudolf Benesh—he a painter, 
she a dancer—have described in Benesh 





Girl 


Boy 





Figure 1. 


Dance Notation* how to put down on 
paper every conceivable movement of a 
single dancer, of a pair of dancers, or of 
a whole stageful of them. 

The ballerines and mattres de ballet 
were prepared to Jaugh it off as they 
had laughed off all previous systems. 
But when they saw Joan Benesh noting 
down John Cranko’s The Lady and the 
Fool rapidly on paper at the instigation 
of no less august a person than Dame 
Ninette de Valois, and when they heard 
of young dancers coming to rehearsal 
after studying their parts, for all the 





* Black, 10,6 


Attacking wing three-quarter 


By Cc. 8B. 


world like actors and actresses, they 
realized that something was up. 
Dancers dancing in the Benesh 
notation dance on a five-line stave as if 
they were common clarinet-players. 
On the E or bottom line two short 
lines indicate the feet. Raising the 
glance respectfully, the G line represents 
the knees, the B line represents the 
waist, the D marks the shoulders and the 
F the head. (I am assuming this stave 
to be in the treble clef, a girl dancer, 
Dame Margot Fonteyn perhaps; but 
hoy dancers will for the nonce be in the 





Rock ’n’ Roll. 


same clef.) By sundry subtle variations 
in the shape of the marks written on this 
stave to show the position of the feet, 
hands, head and so on, a completely 
accurate representation of a dancer’s 
position can be written down. There are 
supplementary signs for wrists, fingers, 
eyes and so on when they are needed. 
The great joy of the svstem is that it 
can be used to record absolutely any 
kind of movement of which the human 
body is capable. Posterity will be able 
to know what was really meant by 
such characteristically twentieth-century 
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MORTLOCK 


gestures as lifting the elbow, turning the 
cther cheek, aiming a swift kick in the 
pants, raising a glass, slipping on a 
banana skin. I asked Rudolf Benesh to 
do me a diagram of Rock ’n’ Roll, and 
after the briefest possible cogitation he 
produced Figure 1. 

In the first bar the girl is rolling her 
hips and shuffling her feet alternately. 
The two circles between the girl’s and 
the boy’s staves mean that they are 
facing one another, and the strong 
accents on the second and fourth beats 
show the boy snapping his fingers, the 
devil. The second bar is a little more 
complicated, but the adept will perceive 
in a moment that towards the end of it 
the virl is on her knees on the dance- 
floor, in a back-bend, followed by a 
slide forward on the knees. 

One can, of course, come out of the 


c 


world of dancing altogether. Sports 
writers need no longer thumb their 
Rogets in agonized reference as they 
attempt to recreate before their readers’ 
eyes some particularly beautiful piece 
of play. They have only to learn the 
new notation and their agonies are over. 
Figure 2, for example, shows a wing 
three-quarter tackling another wing 
three-quarter and depriving him of the 
ball. (It is only fair to say that the signs 
would be the same if the players were 
forwards or full-backs, but you make 
them wing-threes by writing their 
names in front of the staves.) The 
Lorraine Cross between the staves at the 
beginning puts one player in the centre 
of the field, the other on the wing; they 
run towards one another, and at the 
point where the marks like French 
inverted commas appear on the upper 
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stave (defending wing-three’s hands on 
attacking wing-three’s thighs), the de- 
fending wing-three crosses his hands 
behind the attacking wing-three’s legs 
(top of lower stave) and slides along the 
ground over the goal line (“‘on ground” 
signs added to the hands). 

The police, too, ought to be issued 
with notebooks ruled in five-line staves 
to help them report just what happened. 
No more conflicting evidence about 
that brawlat the “'Traveller’s Rest.” The 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth can be brought to vivid life 
in court by means of a few lightning 
squiggles by the constable. 

Mr. Benesh says “‘ Dance script may be 
read and the theory behind the dance 
studied from a favourite armchair.” 
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As nothing is ever quite so good as 
one’s memories of it, old stagers with 
a taste for nostalgia may actually prefer 
their ballet this way. With the score of 
Offenbach’s Orpheus and the appropriate 
dance notation, the elderly mind’s eye 
will see again the steps that made his 
heart beat quicker at the Bal Tabarin. 
Left foot up to a point higher than the 
head; then the right foot up in the same 
way; then the ronde de jambe en l’air 
and the gay little series of hops as the 
dancer makes three turns with the right 
leg ‘‘shouldered”’; and so on to that last 
delicious splits at hip level, descending 
to earth at the last diagram. Ah, how 
much more romantic it is on paper 
than it ever could have been in Paris! 
Now for the danse du ventre. 




























Marcus Cato 


NYTHING new the Censor Cato 
Would have dropped like a hot 
potato 

Except that he never picked it up, 
Either to touch or wear or sup. 


Disapproval became him best. 


Remarking: Delenda Carthago Est, 

He bored the Senators into fits; 

Became the target of Latin wits; 

Shook the morale of the Roman legions 

By suggesting they stay in Roman 
regions— 

For he felt in his bones the grave 
mistake 

Of making the Sea a Roman lake. 

As for himself, he never boated. 


Incorruptible and devoted, 

Pagan Cato knew no need 

Not supplied in Vesta’s creed; 

Could not endure the very least 

Shadow of shadow from west or east; 

But would have preferred a 
Vercingetorix 

Over a triumph wholly Rhetoric’s, 

Given a choice between Gaul and Greek. 


Cato was neither mild nor meek. 
Cato was stern, astringent, cold, 
Conservative; conscientious; old. 
Cato was never a man to melt. 
I know exactly how he felt. 

Marion B. ARMSTRONG 








Sanctions 


CALL for sanctions against 
John Foster Dulles is expected 
to be debated by the United 
Nations Assembly next week. Unless 
an eleventh-hour attempt to reach a 
compromising compromise is successful, 
the Assembly will have before it a 
resolution put forward by the Anglo- 
English-Great-British bloc calling upon 
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By CLAUD COCKBURN 


all member States to “deny all diplo- 
matic, psychosomatic or merely common- 
sense assistance to Dulles.” 

Mr. Dulles, who heard the news while 


touring golf courses for a series of 


agonizing reappraisals with Cabinet 
leaders, said—-after telephone consulta- 
tions with a caddy near the sixteenth 
hole at the Stars and Stripes Club at 
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“This is all very fine, Hippocrates, but there’s nothing here about pay.” 
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Hole-in-the-Ground, Arizona—that the 
resolution was unwarranted, colonial, 
outrageous, un-oil, and just the type of 
thing to be expected from a gang of 
SOB allies for whom, he emphasized, 
he felt nothing but the sincerest 
friendship. 

“For years,” said Mr. Dulles, in an 
interview given before the interview in 
which he denied he had said anything 
of the kind, “small individuals like me 
have been the victims of this type of 
aggression.”’ He confirmed that he was 
sending to the U.N. Secretary-General, 
whose address he had obtained from 
the Secretary of the Standard Oil 
Company, a list of such aggressions 
including abusive remarks by Radio 
Free Yorkshire and the Voice of Lanark, 
both reported by a man he met in 
Hawaii (or wherever it was he met him 
on his last thirty-hour period of world 
study), to be under the control of the 
3ritish Government. Furthermore, his 
books Lurches and Whom to Leave in 
Them and Suckers 1 Have Played Them 
For had been banned from libraries as 
far south as Wick, unless he had been 
misinformed, which made no difference. 

“These people,” he said, “seem not 
to realize that for years it has been 
unsafe for me or my friends to overstep 
the bounds of political and diplomatic 
decency except under cover of darkness. 
In many cases it has been impossible 
to visit an oil well without being shot at 
by these hooligans.” 

Asked what was his present position, 
Mr. Dulles said he did not propose to 
disclose it ‘‘at this time,” particularly as 
it was liable to be different at any other 
given time. Later, a White House 
spokesman, who had managed to reach 
the President at the eleventh hole of 
the course at Soft Swings, Idaho, said 
that the President was in full agreement 
with whatever Mr. Dulles thought he 
might have said. Asked what he thought 
the President thought the Secretary of 
State thought, the spokesman replied 
that in his understanding the United 
States would be guided throughout by 
a very full appreciation of the higher 
needs of a world which was tending 
more and more to realize that empty 
cereal bowls in Dallas simply play into 
the hands of the enemy. 

“It is time we grasped,” he added, 
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“that no man without a gold-plated con- 
vertible is proof against Kremlin wiles.” 

In the lobbies of the U.N. building 
yesterday questions were being asked 
about the precise type of sanctions 
envisaged—for it is recalled that Mr. 
Dulles himself recently remarked that 
they could, if any other sort looked 
difficult, be ‘moral.’ There have been 
some who have relied upon the “moral” 
effect upon Mr. Dulles of a mere with- 
holding of all relevant information on 
all subjects in his purview. It has been 
pointed out that, in what has been 
described by a Foreign Office official as 
his “desert economy,” Mr. Dulles has 
subsisted for years without such in- 
formation and can probably continue 
to do so for years to come. 

The proposal to cut Mr. Dulles off 
the telephone has, however, found wide 
support. Since the President, and 
anyone else Mr. Dulles might care to 
use for an alibi, are at all important 
moments playing golf a long way from 
the capital, the cutting of this pipeline 
might work wonders. Under pressure 
of the impending resolution it is already 
apparent that a serious split has 
occurred in Mr. Dulles’ personality. 
There exists within him a_ vigorous 
majority in favour of guaranteeing to 
tell the approximate truth between 11 
a.m. and 3 p.m. on Sundays, Washing- 
ton Time. 

By other bits of him it is still felt that, 
whatever the U.N. may decide, such a 
concession would undermine the entire 
basis of Mr. Dulles’ position. 


























Mewyn Grtten s 


“And come out fighting each round, do vou hear?” 


Unromantic Song 


OULDN’T it be wonderful to come across in cabaret The glamour of the capital and, seizing up a microphone, 


A continental singer with a novel point of view 
5 
That helped to differentiate his act from every other act? 


Would glower at the audience and confidently state: 


Suppose he sang, for instance, when provided with his cue: I detest Paris in springtime, 


Paris is simply disgusting ; 
Nobody’s said it before, 
But the Métro is rusting, 
The Louvre needs dusting, 
The women are plain and 
I’m sick of the Seine and 
It smells like a drain and 
In fact I find Paris a bore. 


It might be unromantic but it would be so refreshing if 
A girl could be discovered who refused to overrate 


In winter and summer and fall; 
Her pleasures by deepest instinct I’m 
Averse to. My views are succinct—I’m 
So bored by /a ville lumiére 
(Ses bistros, ses boites si chéres) 
That I’m forced to confess I don’t care a 
Sou for the city at all. 


Surely in the business there breathes an impresario 
Who seeks a reputation that will never be surpassed 
By booking an attraction which involves a choir admitting that 
The first time they saw Paris they resolved to make their last? 
ANTHONY BRODE 








Leave the Game 


HETHER or not the proposals 

of the M.C.C.’s Special Com- 

mittee are ratified by the 
Advisory County Cricket Committee 
on March 26 it is obvious that they will 
have a profound effect on every game 
played during this coming season. The 
Headquarters of cricket has spoken, 
every gentleman and player in the land 
has listened, and from May onwards we 
can expect every game to be disfigured 
by ugly incidents. 

I am chiefly concerned with cricket 
at the village green level (a somewhat 
inaccurate term), and I know that 
village cricketers and umpires are 
infuriatingly quick to accept or reject 
the guidance of the M.C.C. in all 
matters relating to sportsmanship and 
the spirit of the game. 1 know this 
because I was present last week at an 
extraordinary general meeting of the 
Whiteheath Cricket Club when the 
various findings of the Special Com- 
mittee were discussed. 

Mr. Follis, vice-captain and husband 
of the teas committee, said that Point 
One (‘“‘On-side fielders to be limited 
to five, not more than two behind the 
wicket”) was a gross infringement of 
the captain’s jurisdiction. Most fielders 
at Whiteheath disliked changing their 
positions at the end of an over and 
tended to remain more or less where 
they were first put. It followed that if 
there were seven men on the off-side 
for the captain’s opening over there 
would be seven men on the leg-side for 








Alone! By 


the bowler at the other end. The 
bowlers—by which he meant the cap- 
tain and vice-captain—had adapted 
themselves to this time-honoured 
Whiteheath convention and “bowled 
accordingly.” ‘They had no intention, 
if re-elected, of kowtowing to the 
martinets of Marylebone. 

Mr. Grace (no relation) said that on 
some grounds a majority of fielders 
liked to station themselves near cars 
equipped with radio sets in order to 
keep abreast of ‘Test Match scores, and 
a rigid observance of the leg-side rule 
would clearly make any such disposition 
of fielders impossible. Did the M.C.C., 
he wanted to know, wish to stifle 
public interest in international cricket? 

Little was said about Point ‘lwo 
(‘Overs in first innings to be restricted 
to eighty-five”), the assembly deciding 
unanimously that the figures must be a 
misprint. ‘In any case,” said Mr. 
Maclean, honorary groundsman or cur- 
ator (he prefers the Australian title), 
“everybody knows that we have to 
declare when Mrs. Loins announces 
that tea is made and the bottles un- 
corked.” The side batting first at 
Whiteheath knows that an innings can be 
prolonged only by tampering with the 
spirit stove. 

Mr. Walkin approved of Point Three 
(‘Boundaries to be limited to 75 yards 
in any direction”), and felt that it 
was time to abandon the local rule 
whereby a batsman can be caught off 
the roof or walls of the ‘Red Recruit 
Inn.” Mr. Maclaren said amid laughter 
that to extend the Whiteheath bound- 
aries to seventy-five yards would mean 
the enclosure of the inn, four cottages, 
the telephone kiosk, Mr. Rosewall’s 
allotment and a number of cesspools. 

It was when the meeting considered 
Point Four (‘Umpires to take firmer 
control of games to climinate time- 
wasting”) that tempers became frayed. 
In village cricket we do not waste time 
by taking fresh guard (a communal 
block-hole suffices), asking for the 
sight-screens to be moved (we haven't 
any), changing over in a_ dilatory 
manner (we don’t change over), or 
putting on a bowler who takes a very 
long run (there isn’t room for it), but 
all the same a certain amount of delay 
is inevitable at times. We try to speed 
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things up by insisting that the outgoing 
batsman should unbuckle his pads on 
his way out, and that umpires should 
never trudge off into the longfield (very 
deep square-leg) when their side is 
battling against time. 

But there are recognized practices 
practices not tolerated by first-class 
umpires—which we cannot afford to 
deny ourselves. The ball is hit over the 
boundary into the thicket of gorse and 
bramble. If we are in danger of defeat 
the retrieving fieldsman may not im- 
mediately be able to find the ball, and 
may—if he happens to be Mr. Rosewall, 
Mr. Walkin or Mr. Smythe—make its 
discovery less likely by pressing it into 
the undergrowth beneath his heel. 
After a minute or so the batting side 
rushes and the fielding side ambles to 
join in the search, and eventually the 
cry goes up (from the batting side), 
“Leave it, get another ball, lct’s get on 
with it!” 

The home umpire is reminded that 
there zs another ball in the pocket of his 
white coat. He extracts it and goes 
over to the visiting umpire to consult 
with him about its shapeliness and 
general condition. There are more 
yells of “Get on with it!” and at length 
the game is resumed. 

What we at Whiteheath would like 
to know, therefore, are the M.C.C.’s 
answers to the following posers: 

1. What is a fair length of time to 
spend in looking for a lost ball (made in 
Pakistan y price 32s. 6d.)? 

2. Is it absolutely necessary for the 
umpires to agree that the “new ball” 
is in the same condition of deterioration 
as the old? 

3. Are the tactics of Messrs. Rose- 
wall, Walkin and Smythe in conformity 
with the true spirit of competitive 
cricket? 


| NEXT WEEK’S PUNCH 
will contain the eleventh of 
RONALD SEARLE’S 


‘**Heroes of our Time”’: 








a portrait of 


GENERAL SIR BRIAN 
ROBERTSON 
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Introducing Ghana 


A thousand years ago there flourished 
near the present-day city of 

Timbuctoo a mighty African city 
Ghara. To-day, many hundreds of 
miles from the site of ancient Ghana, a 
now nation has arisen and appropriated 
its ancient glories. Had Nigeria 
become self-governing before the Gold 
Coast, the Commonwealth might well 
have boasted to-day two great 


sovereign nations of Ghana. 
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TOWARDS GHANA 
Te country we are now learning to call Ghana used 


to be famous as the Gold Coast, so called on account 
of the vast quantities of cocoa grown there and sold 
for U.S. dollars. 

The first Europeans to visit what was then called the Gold 
Coast were Portuguese navigators dispatched by Prince 
Henry the Navigator. ‘They built forts on the coast but did 
not penetrate inland for fear of the deadly mealie-bug, which 
infects humans and trees alike with a fatal disease. As 
Portuguese influence waned their trading stations passed into 
the hands of the French, Dutch, Danes, Swedes, Prussians, 
Danes and Dutch, and at last, inevitably, to tie British. The 
British establishments were finally taken over by the Greeks 
and Syrians in whose hands they are to-day. 

The British administrators recognized from the beginning 
that Ghana, as it is now called, could never progress until 
peace was brought to its peoples. In 1807 they embarked 
on the first Ashanti War. ‘The second Ashanti War ! ike 
out in 1811 and the third Ashanti War in 1814. They were 
followed by the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth Ashanti 
wars, and by 1901 peace reigned over the whole country. 

The British, missionaries as well as administrators, built 
the first churches, schools, hospitals, post-offices, roads, 
railways, harbours, car parks, cinemas and lamp-posts in the 
country. ‘To-day many of those things are pre-fabricated for 
assembly by the Africans themselves. 

What are they like, the sons and daughters of Ghana? 
The typical Ghanaian (pronounced locally something like 
“Ghanaian”) is a small farmer, probably not much more 
than five foot six. On the few acres that he cultivates with 
the aid of a sharp stick and his wives and children he grows 
most of his own food, apart from the cans of milk, meat, 
fruit, jam, ham, yam and rice pudding that he gets from the 
Syrian trader or the “‘market mammy.” To pay for these he 
grows cocoa. 

Cocoa, as we shall see in another chapter, is the life-blood 
of Ghana. It is from the sale of cocoa that the Ghanaian 
earns the money to buy his wrist-watch, his bicycle, his 
safety razor, his votes, and the attractively-patterned “‘kente 
cloth” that he dons at the approach of a photographer. 

But not every Ghanaian is a small farmer. Some are 
small miners. Some—not so many, but the number is 
growing—are small civil servants, policemen, school teachers, 
sub-editors and politicians. They drive cars, wear bow ties, 
play bridge and admire Louis Armstrong. These are the 
progressive elements who have made of Ghana what she is 
to-day—the first of Britain’s dependent territories in tropical 
Africa with an almost wholly African population to attain 
self-government within the Commonwealth. 


Some Ghanaian Proverbs 


It is better to put one hand into the cash-box than to put both 
hands into your pockets. 


The wise man eats palm-oil chop and drinks the milk of 
coconuts, but saves his cocoa to sell in a dollar market. 


The spider can weave as strong a web as he likes, but it will 


only catch flies if it is hung between the right trees [i.e. cocoa 
trees}. 
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HOW GHANA 


When Osei Tutu was king of the Ashantis, more years 
ago than anyone can remember, the priest Akomfo Anotchi 
plucked from the sky a Golden Stool and told the people 
that it enshrined the soul of the nation. This inspiring 
belief still inspires all those that believe it. 

The stool is the emblem of chiefdom throughout Ghana. 
A chief’s stool was presented in February 1957 to Mr. Stanley 
Matthews, C.B.E., as being the reigning monarch of Association 
football. 

‘Tribesmen owe allegiance to their chiefs much as Highlanders 
do to their chieftains or Englishmen to their shop-stewards. 
Until comparatively recent times chiefs were responsible 
for all aspects of their peoples’ welfare, leading them in war, 
providing free medical and dental services and sacrificing 
them in times of misfortune. 

The chiefs of Ghana speak to their peoples only through 
official spokesmen known as “‘linguists.’”’ On great occasions 
vast umbrellas are held aloft to shelter them. It will readily 
be seen that here was fertile soil for the introduction of a 
civil service on the British model. 

With the coming of the British, democracy was bound to 
seep in; not the primitive democracy of the tribes, which 
allowed the people to elect their chiefs and councillors and 
to remove them if they proved unsatisfactory, but a new and 





Happy Ghanaian girls take part in one of their age-old 
ritual dances. 
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IS GOVERNED 


progressive democracy more suited to the role the country 
had to play in a swiftly advancing world. A clash between 
traditional and progressive elements, which at one time 
seemed inevitable, was avoided by the exercise of the British 
genius for compromise. 

To-day a Cocoa Marketing Board sitting at Accra under- 
takes all important aspects of government except for those 
traditional duties of chiefs, if any, that do not conflict with 
western democratic ideas. The Members are democratically 
elected by the small farmers on a basis of one small farmer, 
one vote, so that for the first time the people have a voice in 
the management of one another’s affairs. 

Policy is determined 
by a Cocoa Research 
Institute, corresponding 
very roughly with the 
Cabinet in Great Britain. 

The prime minister of 
Ghana is Dr. Kwame 
Nkrumah, whose party, 
the Conventional 
People’s Party, was 
overwhelmingly swept 
into power at a gencral 
election in 1956, when 
its candidates won the 
votes of no less than 
28°5 per cent of the 
registered voters. It is 
thought that by the 
time the next election 
is held Dr. Nkrumah should be able to raise his proportion 
of the poll to 99°8 per cent. 

Dr. Nkrumah is prime minister, minister for external 
affairs, minister for development, minister for cocoa marketing, 
leader of the house, government spokesman, and occasionally 
minister without portfolio, especially at week-ends. Most 
of the other ministers are either Mr. K. A. Gbedemah or 
Mr. Kojo Botsio. / 

The Queen is represented by a governor-general, an office 
at present filled by Sir Charles Noble Arden Arden Arden 
Arden-Clarke, G.c.M.G. 

The flag of Ghana is that of Bolivia defaced by a black star. 
This is symbolic of solidarity with other important ex-colonial 
territories. 





The ceremonial opening of the 
Cocoa Exchange in 1956. 


WHAT COCOA HAS BROUGHT TO GHANA 


There was sixty thousand times as much cocoa exported 
from Ghana in 1956 as there was in 1896. What does this 
spectacular expansion mean to the “man in the street” in 
Ghana? 

First, it has made his existence possible. In 1896 there 
were no streets in what was then called the Gold Coast, apart 
from one or two in Accra, and so there could be no men in 
them. The emergence of a “man in the street” class is one 
of the most significant factors in the political and cultural 
development of the Ghanaians. 
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‘To-day, something between a quarter and five-sixths of 
all the cocoa sold in world markets comes from Ghana, and 
cocca farming occupies more Ghanaians than any other 
employment outside politics and the law. 

Tribute is due here to the pioneer work of the Christian 
missions, without which Ghana might never have emerged 
from poverty and ignorance. But for the missionaries’ 
unremitting efforts, millions of Englishmen might still be 
drinking beer or gin instead of cocoa, while tribesmen in 
Ghana struggled to earn a living by growing 
rubber or bananas or scratching a little gold 
out of the soil. 

Let us compare conditions in Ghana to-day 
with what they were in the days before cocoa 
made its full impact on the country. 

Sixty years ago West Africa, of which Ghana 
forms a part, was known as the White Man’s 
Grave. ‘To-day you can travel about in it all 
day and never see a white man. 

Sixty years ago the people had to pit them- 
selves against an age-old heritage of ignorance 
and superstition. To-day every town has 
its cinema and dance-hall, and newspapers (including a 
subsidiary of the Daily Mirror) circulate throughout the 
land. 

Sixty years ago the people of Ghana might at any time be 
stricken with malaria, yellow fever, leprosy, sleeping sickness, 
guinea worm, swollen shoot or yaws, or any permutation or 
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combination -of these. Notable progress has been made 
against this dread array of maladies, especially against the 
last-named in the gold mining areas, where a common saying, 
roughly translated from the Twi, runs: ‘‘The more there 
is of mine the less there is of yaws.” 

Sixty years ago the peasant farmer who is still the typical 
Ghanaian grew all his own food. ‘To-day the profits on his 
cocoa allow him to buy it all in tins, thus freeing his wives 
and children to work on the cocoa crop. Sixty years ago he 
lived at little more than subsistence level. 
To-day he can afford to buy such prized 
luxuries as kerosene, cement and corrugated 
iron. 

Sixty years ago there were no roads, no 
railways, no posts or telegraphs. If you had a 
message for a distant friend you beat it out on 
a drum. ‘To-day Ghana has every kind of 
modern communication and has recently issued 
a set of stamps bearing the prime minister’s 
head—a progressive step in which Ghanaians 


among are ahead even of India. 


But the greatest effect of cocoa has been in 
It may be asked how cocoa can affect 
politics. ‘The answer is simple. Contrast the general cultural 
and educational level in Ghana with that found in, say, 
Jamaica and then compare the progress that each country 
has made within the past half-century towards self-govern- 
ment. 


the political sphere. 


The role of the dollar-earning cocoa is at once clear. 
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An architect’s drawing of the new Government buildings to be erected when the price of cocoa goes up. 


HOW KWAME NKRUMAH CAME TO GHANA 


The people of Ghana are very fond of listening to stories. 
This is a rather Twi legend which tells how it was that Kwame 
Nkrumah became the father of all the people of Ghana. 


Hundreds of years ago there were two great chiefs in 
Ghana who were called Chief Gold 2nd Chief Cocoa. 
Between them there was an endless state of war that brought 
much sadness to the country; for the subjects of Chief Gold 
said that their ruler lived in the earth and was therefore the 
rightful ruler of all the country, while the followers of Chief 
Cocoa, who was incidentally a lady chief, claimed that their 
ruler sprang up out of the earth and the earth was therefore 
her subject. 

The war between them went on for many years and in the 
end all the people on both sides were killed excepting only 
the two chiefs. 

One day Obwokaboko the hyena went to Chief Gold and 
told him that the subjects of Chief Cocoa were all dead. “If 
you will take your army into her country,” he said slyly, ‘it 
will fall into your hands without a fight.” 

Next day Obwokaboko went to Chief Cocoa and told her 
that the subjects of Chief Gold were all dead. ‘You have 
only to lead your army into his country,” he said, “and it 
will fall into your hands without a fight.” 

Now after Obwokaboko the hyena had gone away, Chief 
Gold went very stealthily to the borders of his country to 


/ 


see if it was true what the hyena had said. At the same time 
Chief Cocoa went to the borders of her country, and so they 
met in the middle. 

“O ko,” said Chief Gold. ‘“ Now will I never again believe 
the words of the hyena, for I see that I have been betrayed.” 

“O ko,” replied Chief Cocoa, resisting the temptation to 
make an easy pun. that | 
betrayed.” 


“Now! I see too have been 
But they did not run away, for both of them were too 
proud; and after they had stood looking at one another for a 
little while they perceived that what the hyena had told them 
was really true and neither of them had an army at all. 

Now what the hyena had hoped was that when they met 
together without their armies they would fall on one another 
in single combat and kill each other, leaving both the countries 
for him. But the two chiefs were very wise, and instead of 
fighting one another they went away together into the forest 
and built a hut and lived together, and their two countries 
became one, the country which is now called Ghana. 

And they had a child called Kwame Nkrumah; and because 
at the time there was no one for him to marry, all the 
inhabitants of Ghana sprang fully grown and fully armed and 
with full bank accounts out of his head, and from them are 
descended the men and women who live in Ghana to-day. 

The Ashanti have a rather different version of this story, 
but unfortunately it cannot be printed here. 
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Aperitif 


HE tricolour hangs limp round 
the anti-ant staff. It looks like a 


golf umbrella, badly rolled. 

Near by a Senegalese sentry, black 
as an uncleaned shoe, squats in the 
penumbrous shade of a thorn tree. 

At last he spits with a non-committal 
phut into the red dust. Everywhere the 
earth is dust—and red—for this is one 
of the world’s kilns—Podor, Senegal. 

Today even the petrol pump sports 
a tricolour. 

Down by the shops people are dressed 
up-——some in balaclava helmets, because 
although a big day it is also a cold day— 
only eighty degrees in the shade. 





By HUGO 


The gérant de la poste, a Peul tribes- 
man in floppy trousers, is diffident. 
We’ went shooting yesterday and fell 
out over the joys of massacring guinea- 
fowl from a car window. I ask how 
much I owe for the cartridges. ‘‘ Never 
mind now,” he says gravely. “We'll 
meet at the Aperitif, and I'll come 
across to the hostel afterwards.” 

There are only fifteen Europeans in 
Podor but I have to admit | haven't 
been invited. 

His eyes flee mine. ‘To save him | 
say “But I expect I will be.” 

The half-Syrian draper, M. Alphonse, 
who sells boubous decorated with 


CHARTERIS 


lorries and elephants, made in Manches- 
ter, puts off my thanks for the loan of 
his gun: “A ce soir,” he says, “‘at the 
Apéritif. We'll get a bit gay.” 

The Indo-Chinese major who com- 
mands at the stockade-fort is full of 
copy. “Slaves,” he says, “of course there 
are slaves all over Africa. I could get 
you an interview with a slave to-morrow, 
only he, or she, wouldn’t know what 
you were talking about. They call them 
‘captifs’ now—sounds sociological and 
OK. But look—let’s talk about it 
to-night—at the Apéritif .. .” 

“Couldn’t we...” 

“No. Better to-night.” 


“Personally, 1 don’t think they are ready for self-government.” 
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The cook at the hostel stares at my 
suit. Clearly I am going somewhere. 
But where? He knows the cook at the 
Residence and he knows I’m not going 
there. 

“Patron,” he says foxily, “are you 
going to the cocktail?” 

“1 don’t think so—why?” 

He half shakes his head. His smile is 
sickly and he goes off into his black 
kitchen where he shares my rice with 
his family. They all peer round the 
door at me—the man who didn’t 
use - ——. 
The day passes. I still have the wart- 
hog to distribute. I take it round to the 
barracks where there are three non- 
Mussulman white wives. They are 
delighted by the basin of fresh bloody 
meat. Was it a young one? Yes. 

They chatter with particular satis- 
faction: to-night, they say, they will see 
me—at the Apéritif, and at the Bal des 
Fonctionnaires. So there’s to be a ball 
too. Yes—le Bal des Fonctionnaires. 
On their lips it sounds gay, tantalizing. 

As dusk falls a tomtom starts up. 
More and more windows of the Resi- 
dence shine out. The ones by the 
veranda—brilliant. 

Land-Rovers roar into the gate bulging 
with robes and uniforms. A brouhaha 
of voices .. . clinks of glasses. I cross 
my knees gingerly, still taking care of 
the crease of my suit, because . . . yes 
here it comes—a messenger—on a 
purple racing bicycle. 

A little card... 

It bears the name of the gérant de la 
poste: ““N’gaye Amadeus Zoona.” 

The messenger says “He asked me to 
say the cartridges cost 30 francs AOF 
each (1 4).” 

I pay, sit down, and think. 








I do not blame the postmaster for 
giving me the brush-off. Even the 
sentry has been invited, judging by his 
vacant post. 

Later, Diallo, my “boy” and inter- 
preter, a gentle évolué manqué who could 
be a stringer for the Observer, folds away 
my suit into the bottom of the tin box. 

His manner is pregnant. 

I say ‘No luck.” 

But it is not funny. After a long time 
and when he has shut the box he says 
“C’ arrive des fois.” 

I say “I don’t mind.” 

He makes a queer noise, meaning 
presumably “That’s what we all say.” 
Then suddenly with a graceful move- 
ment of his monkey-like hand, ‘ Tout 
passe” —and he vanishes smokelike on 
his bare feet, leaving me to the noise of 
crickets—and .. . Rock 
et roll. 

The Bal des Fonctionnaires has started. 


yes now... 


In the morning the Judge (Penal 
Division) calls on me when I am having 
breakfast. After a long preamble about 
guinea-fowl and wart-hogs he says 
“Look—we thought you were 
Egyptian.” 

A few minutes later he offers me a 
seat in the Governor’s car to a village 
where there will be dancing. But it is 
all too late. Too late. 


And it isn’t all. Forty miles from 
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Podor the road, which is like the top 
sand of an English beach, is barred by a 
flimsy tree-trunk, on the other side of 
which it continues as before. 

I am just lifting it clear when a man 
in a green nightdress and pink skullcap 
emerges from a patch of shade. He 
shakes his finger at me, “Na na na.” 
He is to let no car through. Why? 
Because of the travaux. Where? There, 
and he points to the tree trunk. 

But the Commandant is known to me; 
he wouldn’t wish me to be stopped like 
this, etc., etc. The horny hand remained 
open—for the “papier.” 

Diallo steps in. ‘There follows a 
Diallo 
sways him about by the arm, half 
teasing, half imploring. Twenty min- 
utes pass like this. But it is no good. 
Diallo turns to me at last and says 
“He says you weren’t at the Aperitif. 
He didn’t see you there.” 

A hundred francs changed hands. 

Now at last—yes—I was there. At 
the Apéritif. Standing over by the 
bougainvillaeas and the picture of 
Notre Dame. With Madame la Com- 
mandante. 


furious long dialogue in Peul. 


& & 


‘*Rustington, Sussex. Close to sea. Large 
interior sprung double bed, with breakfast, 
£3 3s. each person per week.” 

Methodist Recorder 
Canute slept here ? 


‘A Millionaire's Funeral 


“ce 


estate duty... 


. aman must live five years after making a gift before it becomes free of 
Lord Webb-Fohnson, past president of the Royal College of 


Surgeons, says ‘ The five-year period leads to seriolis anxiety states, particularly as 
it nears its end.’”—Daily Telegraph 


ET us begin and carry these ashes 
From the crematorium. 
Mourn we our kinsman; mourn we his 
cash, his 
Mammoth emporium 
Which on his ninety-fifth birthday he 
gave 
To us his nephews 
And which the Exchequer will now 
claim—save 
The merest refuse. 
Five years had almost passed 
seemed so 
Cheerful—nay, breezy 
Never complaining till three months 
ago 
Of feeling queasy. 


and he 
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Then without warning took he to his 
bed: 
Dread Angst attacked him: 
Pale grew his cheek 
drooped his head: 
Neuroses racked him: 
Eminent doctors stood by, worn and 
wan, 


then: deeper 


Noting his case down: 
Bravely he roused himself to urge 
them on, 
Numb from the waist down: 
Only a month to the fateful deadline! 
Still he was trying! 
Only a week! 
line 


and then sombre head- 


Told he was dying. 
E. V. MILNER 
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Diary of a Fashion Model 
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UESDAY (afternoon). Lady 
Rarecatch ordered _ thirty-five 
shillings’ worth of sandwiches 


from Fortnum’s as it was snowing, and 
we all trooped into the dressing room 
for lunch. The heating wasn’t working 
so Fonteyn turned on an electric hair- 
drier and distributed some furs from the 
cupboard saying “Have a bit of dog.” 
It was soon quite warm though windy. 

Ghost brought the sandwiches. She 
also had a bottle of something Fonteyn 
called Fizz. It was rather sour, but 
after a teacupful I felt quite confiding. 
Asked when I was going to meet a duke 
to marry and Fonteyn said it might be 
a week or two and would anything else 
do to be going on with. 

Then the man in the boiler suit 
handed two big sheets of photos round 
the door saying “Just up from the dark.” 
The top sheet had a lot of little pictures 
onit. Fonteyn and Rarecatch swooped 
on it as if it was exam results and the 
visor on Rarecatch’s hat came right 
down in the collision. The pictures all 
showed shoes with feet in them and 
there were portions of a rather sour 
Sealyham. 

. 2,” 
the retakes 
Clogs!” 

“Moses!” said Fonteyn. “‘ That woman 
would make Garbo look like a hippo- 
potamus.” 

They were even more pleased with 
the second sheet. It was what they called 
a blow-up of Dolores, and they went 
over it with pencils as if they were 
trying to find their way on a map. 

“That'll have to. come out,’ said 
Rarecatch, and drew a circle round 
Dolores’ Adam’s apple, which did stick 
out rather. 

“And that,” said Fonteyn, plunging 
her pencil at two lines running from 
Dolores’ nose to her chin. 

“Injections aren’t doing much for 
her suitcases,” said Fonteyn, and drew 


squealed Rarecatch, ‘it’s 
of Minnow’s County 


circles round the bags under Dolores’ 
eyes. ‘Could eat your dinner out of her 


salt cellars,” said Rarecatch, and put 
crosses on Dolores’ collarbones. ‘Then 
they sighed and chanted in unison 
““How much longer can she last?” 

Ghost had wedged herself into a 
corner with the radiator and had her 
glasses about two inches from a pile of 
papers. (At school they used to put a 
ruler under her nose to prop her off the 
desk.) Said she was studying advance 
proofs of American Fable. Crispin had 
told her to note the style of Willi Stein, 
the only man in the world who could 
take a photograph. He’s visiting 
England the day after to-morrow. The 
pictures were rather furry (Ghost said 
it was his new “ Pointilliste” technique, 
done by jerking the camera and printing 
on aunt paper), but you could just pick 
out a frightfully swish girl on a bollard 
in exactly the outfit /’m being done in, 
though all her fly buttons did up. On 
top it said “The Little Boy Look Goes 
South.” 

Asked who Crispin was and she said 
he was the Art Editor and was always 
going red in the face and shouting 
about “bleeding into the gutter” and 
“killing.” He shares a converted stable 
with the boiler suit man called Malcolm. 

At this moment there was a scuffling 
in the corridor and in came Malcolm 
himself with a clothes-basket which was 
roaring. After him trotted a lady with 
a shopping-bag who was saying 
“Steady,” “Not that way,” and ‘Oh, 
my poor Scarlet Lake.” Malcolm put 
the basket down rather hard and went 
out, and the lady knelt down and started 
unpacking her bag and whispering into 
the basket alternately. Fonteyn and 
Rarecatch looked up from their photos 
and their eyes got rounder and rounder. 

First she took out a rubber ring (the 
kind you blow up), then a baby’s bottle, 
then an injection needle, two face 
towels, a brush and comb, a sponge-bag 
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and a jam-jar full of grass. ‘Then she 
noticed us. 

“You won’t mind me, will you? I’m 
his Auntie,” and she started to blow up 
the rubber ring. 

The basket was beginning to grunt 
again in a rather cross way and after a 
bit she said she thought he wanted to be 
introduced. She put on a pair of leather 
gloves and opened the lid slowly. Rare- 
catch had her visor right down and 
Fonteyn had almost disappeared into 
her bit of dog. Gradually there came 
into view the most enormous Persian 
cat you ever saw. His fur was pale shell- 
pink and he wore a hideous scowl. 

As soon as the lid was far enough 
open he nose-dived for his aunt’s wrist 
and hung there by his teeth. She said it 
would be all right as soon as he was on 
his ring, and sure enough it was. 
she said, “‘Scarlet Lake 
is the very first pink Persian. It’s very 
difficult for him.” 

Fonteyn uncovered herself enough to 
ask who had sent for him and _ the 
Aunt said that Princess Gindrinska, 
the fashion editor, had seen him at 
the Chelsea Cat Show. Fonteyn and 
Rarecatch clapped their hands over 
their traps and just about atomized 
themselves. 

“A pink Persian?” 

“But of course, what else?” they 
squealed together. 

The Aunt looked affronted. “I 
understood from Her Highness that the 
cat was exactly the shade she is recom- 
mending for the summer season.” 

“But yes,” wailed Fonteyn, wiping 
her éyes. “Pink Gin Pink. The colour 
you can’t afford not to be seen in. He’s 
dee-vinE.”” And in a moment she and 
Rarecatch were on the floor being told 
about Scarlet Lake’s toilet—(‘‘’T'wo 
sponges, one for each end and I never 
use the same towel twice”)—and 
booking his great-grandsons. 

Susan CHITTY 


“You see,” 
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The Mighty Atom 

N a recent broadcast the Prime 

Minister apologized for making usc 
of that overworked figment of statistical 
imagination the National Cake. His 
advisers were unable, apparently, to 
suggest a suitable variant, and this is 
not really surprising. For twenty years 
and more the economists—especially 
the literary types—have been depicting 
the National Output and the National 
Income as loaves of bread, shopping 
baskets, puddings, pies, purses, blocks 
of wood, stacks of currency, shirts, 
houses, cubes, oblongs and circles, but 
the good old cake is still the most 
effective image conceived. We sit 
round the table expectantly, every eye 
on the knife, and though we murmur 
conventional words of gratitude as we 
accept the sector proffered in our 
direction it is only human nature to take 
a quick, appraising, usually longing, 
glance at the other slices. 

The simile is perfect, and no politician 
should be afraid to use it. 

Since the war there has been a 
marked improvement in the presentation 
of company accounts. Many businesses 
now try to make their financial record 
intelligible to the shareholder by means 
of diagrams, graphs and cute little 
drawings of men and fractions of men, 
and on the whole these artistic efforts 
are successful. ‘The retail price of the 
commodity produced is broken down 
for all to see into its various com- 
ponents—prime costs, oncosts, tax, 
distributors’ margins, and profit—and 
the object of the pictorial exercise, it 
seems, is to make the residual dividend 
look as small and pitiable as possible. 
“Look here,” says the chart of Heavy- 
layer Cables Ltd., “out of every pound 
spent on our fine cables only one-third 
of a farthing goes to the shareholder!” 

It is very strange. In a capitalist 
society profit is the only recognized 


measure of success in business, yet 
practically every statement of accounts 
goes out of its way to prove that the 
element of distributed profit is a mere 
crumb from a morsel from a_ very 
modest slice of cake. Sometimes, when 
studying these returns, I find myself 
wondering why industry should be so 
ashamed of its profits. 

I shall be told, of course, that I am 
missing the point of the pictorial 
argument, that the dramatic pre- 
sentation of a retail price break-up 
clears the air of suspicion and demon- 
strates to shareholders just how difficult 
it is to make a decent profit under the 
noses of marauding middlemen and 
tax-gatherers. But though 1 am well 
aware of this useful and necessary line 
of argument, I am still, more often than 
not, bewildered by the company 
accountant’s obvious relish when he 
sketches profit through the wrong end 
of a telescope. 


Is There a Reader in the House? 

™ O Home ts COMPLETE WITHOUT 
A Book.” 

That was the advertisement I observed 
displayed blatantly in an English book- 
shop this week. It certainly caught my 
eve. Indeed, I stood before it for some 
considerable time reading the words 
over and over again, absorbing their 
hilarious and hideous implications. 
Though many of us often foretell how 
things will get worse, it doesn’t prevent 
our surprise when we see they get 
worser. fPessimists like myself are 
resentful when events overshadow our 
gloomy prophecies or anticipate them 
by a generation. Of course anyone 
could see that from mass-literacy TV 
was leading us into mass-passivity, and 
that the habit of reading books would 
soon prove a formidable task beyond our 
powers of concentration. But I didn’t 
expect that advertisement for another 
fifty years. 

In effect, of course, it merely com- 
pletes the circle. Only a century or so 





The gramophone records industry 
doesn’t need a cake: a 5s. 7d. “pops” 
record can be carved up geometrically 
into very telling sectors. We learn that 
ls. 7d. goes in purchase tax, 1s. 4d. to 
the retailer, sixpence to the distributor, 
twopence or threepence to the artist, 
and ls. 8d. in production costs, leaving 
a measly threepence or so as the gross 
manufacturers’ margin. But the big 
boys of this flourishing industry are 
doing uncommonly well. E.M.LI., 
Decca, Pye, Embassy (Woolworth) and 
Deutsche Grammophon all report record 
business in January, and this year’s 
home sales are now expected to total at 
least £20 million. 

E.M.1. and Decca, which together 
put on about 80 per cent of all British 
records, should have a splendid year— 
however insignificant the handful of 
grooves labelled distributed profit may 
look in their financial returns. 

MamMMON 


ago most country farmhouses did have 
only one book: the family bible chained 
to the sitting-room table. A copy of 
Pilgrim’s Progress and a volume of 
Shakespeare were the next acquisitions. 
Mrs. Besant, Ouida and Dickens then 
moved in. Not until 1910 was it true to 
say that everybody in Devonshire could 
read. By 1920 it was clear that few had 
any genuine inclination to do so. In 
between those years a travelling library 
flourished for a time: I remember it 
came round the villages every Saturday. 
It cost 2d. to hire a book. Most were 
indifferent novels. But nevertheless we 
read, even though there was often only 
one pair of spectacles to be shared by a 
family. ‘They used to be passed around. 
But those were the days before the 
Welfare State gave each of us the right 
to have a pair of our own—a case of 
pro bono optico or equality in ailments. 

But our. travelling library found it 
more profitable to collect rabbits. For 
a time we sank back into illiteracy, with 
nothing to read but each other’s 
thoughts. Naturally we became utterly 


debauched. Any novel we read sub- 
sequently seemed rather tame by 
comparison. 


By 1930 we entered the era of the 
paper-backed. ‘That was our Golden 
Age, a genuine Renaissance of the Word. 
I remember even my tractor driver 
saying he didn’t begrudge buying a book 
“when they’re the same price as a 
packet of fags.” 

Now we’re back again to the begin- 
ning, except it’s a book and not the 
book. No matter; so long as our home 
is complete. RoxnaLtp DuNCAN 








HE House started off its week 
in an amiably non-controversial 
mood, ready enough to agree 
with Mr. Macmillan that almost all 
foreigners were wrong about almost 
everything, even though it was perhaps 
as well not to say so too bluntly. “*Settle- 


ment, not sanctions” was what Mr. 
Macmillan wanted—and so, the House 
thought, say all of us, though it was not 
quite clear why Socialists found it so 
fearfully funny that Mr. 
Nicholson should want the Prime 
Minister to be “impartial.” However, 
the House soon moved on from foreign- 
ers to pensions, and there was no 
question of impartiality. Indeed too 
much time was taken up, as Mr. Tom 
Brown fairly complained, in_ sterile 
argument about the varying sins of the 
varying parties. It was Ladies’ Night 
all right, and most of the Lady Members 
were talking most of the time. At one 





Godfrey 


moment five were on their feet at once. 
How curious are the circles that are 
turned in these days! It was but a few 








years ago that left-wing Members used 
to complain of the Government for 
standardizing military equipment with 
the United States on the ground that 
such standardization would make us 
satellites of America. Now Mr. Swingler 
complains that we have used American 
equipment to carry out a policy inde- 
pendent of America. It is all very well 
for Colonel Wigg to debate the fine 
shade of meaning as to whether Mr. 
Duncan Sandys is a “fathead,” a “big- 
head” or a “blockhead,” but what 
would the Lefties have Mr. Sandys do? 

The Speaker was certain that what- 
ever Colonel Wigg may have said he 
had ‘‘no evil intent,” but the Colonel 
would have none of this. Certainly, he 
proclaimed, he had every evil intent. 
But the Colonel protesting villainy is as 
unconvincing as Othello, and the truth 
of the matter surely was that the 
Colonel’s head, neither fat, nor big, nor 
block, had itself been a little turned by 
the general bouquets which he had 
received the previous day. For once the 
House of Commons had been over- 
whelmingly on his side. It had been 
overwhelmingly on his side when he 
argued that the House should decide 
for itself how much cash it should draw 
when it went abroad and not have its 
pocket-money doled out for it by “a 
miss in the Treasury.”’ If only that had 
been the rule Mr. Daines and _ his 
friends could have had a decent lunch 
in Paris and would not have had to 
haggle with the restaurant proprietor 
about the price of it, and everyone 
would have been better fed and less 
humiliated. 





Mrs. Braddock Dr. Summershkill 
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The official policy towards films is 
that they are, first, so frivolous a waste 
of time that it is proper to tax them out 
of existence and, second, so important 
a national industry that it is necessary 
to lend back to them a lot of the money 
that has been taken away from them in 
order to bring them back into existence 
again. This wise policy is, needless to 
say, a bi-partisan policy and therefore 
no Member on either Front Bench would 
dream of questioning its wisdom. ‘To 
discuss whether it is a good thing to 
have caterpillars in the cabbage is out 
of order. It is only permissible to 
discuss whether it is better to have them 
roast or boiled. So nobody—and least 
of all Sir David Eccles—expected the 
debate on the film industry to be very 
exciting. Sir David approached it 
almost with an apology for its inevitable 
boredom. But boredom itself has its 
snags. He ran into two. We are not, he 
explained, to subsidize the industry but 
to help it with a compulsory levy, but, 
when Mr. Swingler asked what was the 





Miss Pitt 
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difference, Sir David’s answer was 
somewhat ominous. The difference 
seemed to be that if we called it a 
subsidy our future partners in the Free 
‘Trade area might have a right to object, 
but if it was a subsidy and we did not 
call it a subsidy they could not object. 
Such a distinction does not bode well 
for the working of the Free Trade area. 

But it is the second snag which has 
raised the larger crack. Sir David 
seemed in a casual aside to give a 
promise that the forthcoming Budget 
would see a reduction in the Entertain- 
ment Tax on cinemas. He tried to 
wriggle out of it later when Mr. Douglas 
Jay attempted to pin him down, and the 
Prime Minister in his turn tried to 
wriggle out of it the next day when the 
whole Opposition opened fire. Colonel 
Bromley-Davenport did not make things 
any easier by recalling two Socialist 
Ministers who had to resign for leaking 
Budget secrets. ‘The Prime Minister 
did his best, but it is hard to see what 
Sir David’s words meant if they did not 
mean that the tax would be reduced, 
and hard to see what is the sense of the 
old tradition that no changes in taxation 
can be announced until the Stock 
Exchange closes on Budget Day if a 
leak is never a leak so long as it is 
announced in the House of Commons. 
The Prime Minister had a colleague to 
defend and he did his best with all 
loyalty, but Sir David sat at the far end 
of the Government Front Bench, not 
looking very comfortable, and onc 
wondered what happened afterwards in 
the Headmaster’s study. 

There are unconfirmed rumours that 
Mr. John Osborne, the Harriet Martin- 
eau of the twentieth century, has decided 
to accept the universe, but there is 


F Briggs’s bellman, discord’s seed, 


Was offered cash to slack, 
Couldn’t a sum be guaranteed 
‘To certain others who agreed 

To go and not come back? 











certainly no mood of looking back in 
anger in the politics of coal these days. 
The Opposition seem to have taken Mr. 
Maudling to their hearts, and if one has 
a heart, Maudling is a very reasonable 
name to write upon it. Mr. Maudling 
billed. Mr. Robens cooed. Both agreed 
that exaggerated talk about atomic 
energy was a mistake and that Old King 
Coal and his fiddlers three still had a 
long reign before them. Even Mr. 
Nabarro said “Hear hear,” and it is 
worth while travelling through a hundred 
miles of petrol rationing to catch the 
tones of that deep, plum-cake voice. 
Only Mr. George struck a bit of a 
discordant note with his objection to 
miners being ‘“‘soft-soaped.” ‘Two 


A Lead From Industry 











miner M.P.s regretted that the miners 
had not been more generous about 
Hungarians. Then as a special treat we 
had Mr. Blyton, speaking, I think, for 
the first time from the Front Bench, to 
wind up for the Opposition. Mr. 
Blyton is what all other Members of 
Parliament pretend to be—an_ exact 
and faithful representative of his con- 
stituents. Mr. Renton rounded it all off— 
a neat competent, little angel of peace. 
Everything seemed at last to be for the 
best in the best of all possible Coal 
Boards, and indeed the only thing lack- 
ing to the full Panglossian dream was 
the detail that we had not yet got any 
too much coal. 
CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


If Hammarskjold were bribed to rest, 


Nehru to spare our nerves, 
If Ike and Dulles, bonus-blessed, 
Interminably convalesced, 
We'd foot the bill like men possessed, 
And damn the gold reserves! 


If Sandys and Thorneycroft and Hare 


Were pensioned off to Mars; 


If Lloyd and Eccles joined them there 
—If Lloyd went almost anywhere— 
We'd cheerfully subscribe their fare 


And keep them in cigars. 


If simple cash could close their traps 


For ever and a day 
The wor!d might stand a chance, perhaps, 
Of stavirg off compiete collapse— 


And who would grudge to pay? 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
Unkindly Light 
Ghana, the Autobiography of Kwame 

Nkrumah. Nelson, 21/- 

ELONGING to a subject people 
is liable, among other disad- 
vantages, to induce appalling 

conceit. Mr. Nehru’s autobiography, 
for instance, reflects a self-complacency 
which is more in the style of Victorian 
than contemporary autobiographical 
writing. Now, on the eve of the declara- 
tion of Ghana (Gold Coast) independ- 
ence, we have Dr. Nkrumah’s offering. 
It likewise, with its lavish illustrations 
of the author in a variety of postures, 
suggests an abundance, if not super- 
abundance, of self-esteem. ‘The reason 
is obvious enough. A spirited and 
ambitious individual like Dr. Nkrumah 
could not but resent a colonial régime 
which implied his own inherent in- 
feriority. When, added to this, he has 
succeeded in supplanting those whom he 
regards as having been his oppressors, 
and in inducing some at any rate of them 
to adopt an apologetic or ingratiating 
attitude towards him, the temptation to 
be unduly pleased with himself becomes 
almost irresistible. 

Dr. Nkrumah, at any rate, takes a 
decidedly favourable view of his own 
character and achievements, and de- 
scribes his progress from a _ remote 
African village to Christiansburg Castle, 
the official residefice of the Governor of 
the Gold Coast, with unctuous zest. 
The interest of the book, however, does 
not lie in the glowing picture it presents 
of Dr. Nkrumah, but rather in its 
account of the process whereby he has 
been able, in under a decade, to take 
over the Gold Coast administration. 

As the British Empire enters upon 
the final phase of its decomposition 
(Lennox-Boyd up) this process has 
become fairly standardized. First the 
carefully chosen moderates going 
willingly into jobs and knighthoods; 
then the era of commissions of inquiry, 
declarations of principle, followed by 
disturbances, often accompanied by 
terrorism, and strong assertions that 
until public order is restored Her 
Majesty’s Government will never coun- 
tenance etc., etc.; and then the counten- 
ancing, the viceregal or gubernatorial 
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handclasp, the transitional idyll leading 
up to the idyllic handover. From Eire 
to Ghana the procedure has been very 
much the same. Malaya and Nigeria 
are coming along well; Cyprus is still 
stuck in the never countenancing stage, 
while a few odd places like Zanzibar 
have scarcely got going at all yet. They 
will though, they will. 

In Dr. Nkrumzh’s case the beginning 
was Achimota, one of those estimable 
higher educational institutions which 
have fed into Asia, Africa and the 
Middle East a steady flow of discontent, 





restlessness and demagogy. There is a 
diverting group photograph of Dr. 
Nkrumah and others wearing blue 
blazers with a crest over the breast 
pocket. Interspersed with the black 
countenances are a few hearty, cheerful 
palefaces, including one female. One 
knows so well what was the intention 
best aspects of the British public school 
system adapted to West African circum- 
stances; inculcation of loyalty and 
building up of character if possible on 
a non-denominational Christian basis, 
with a view to providing sound, reliable 
indigenous leadership in the years to 
come. Leadership has been forthcom- 
ing, certainly (all Dr. Nkrumah’s 
Cabinet are, | believe, Old Achimotans), 
but whether of precisely the kind en- 
visaged may be doubted. 

In 1935 Dr. Nkrumah made his way 
to Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, 
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where he graduated. Altogether he 
spent ten years in the United States, 
teaching, studying, and, during the war 
years, working as a steward on liners on 
the South American run. ‘Then, in 
1945, he came to London, did his 
harmless, necessary stint at the London 
School of Economics, and engaged in 
various political activities such as 
starting the West African National 
Secretariat. ‘‘One of my pleasures in 
London,” he writes, ‘was to buy a copy 
of the Daily Worker, the only paper I 
really enjoyed reading, and push my 
way into the Underground with the 
business men. ‘There, surrounded by 
copies of The Times, the Daily Tele- 
graph and the Manchester Guardian, | 
used to unfold my Daily Worker as 
ostentatiously as I could and then watch 
as pairs of eyes were suddenly focused 
on me. 

By the time Dr. Nkrumah returned 
to the Gold Coast in 1947 to take over 
the secretaryship of the United Gold 
Coast Convention he was already an 
experienced political agitator. It did 
not take him long to get all the strings of 
the U.G.C.C. (such as they were) into 
his hands. Then, when this aroused 
resentment among his colleagues on the 
Working Committee, he founded his 
own Convention People’s Party, which, 
under his astute and personal direction, 
has carried him with scarcely a setback 
to power and glory. 

His method has been the old and 
tried one of the party machine fortified 
and enriched by the mass meeting. The 
former provides him with what Com- 
munists call an apparat, the latter with 
the excitement and self-assurance of 
direct contact with “the people.” Mass 
meetings, as the autobiography pro- 
ceeds, are described with ever greater 
fervour. At one of them, Dr. Nkrumah 
relates, a woman supporter “jumped on 
to the platform and led the singing of 
the hymn ‘Lead Kindly Light.’” 
Thenceforth “this hymn was sung at 
most C.P.P. rallies.” 

With a comfortable majority in the 
Ghana Legislature, and with effective 
control through the Cocoa Purchasing 
Company of the country’s basic commod- 
ity, Dr. Nkrumah’s position — will 
henceforth be very strong indeed. Will 
he use it to hatch out another Liberia, for 
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whose President, Mr. Tubman, he has a 
high regard? Or will he remember kis 
earlier dreams of a Union of West 
African Socialist Republics? It will be 
interesting to see. 

MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 


Raising Demons. 
Michael Joseph, 12/6 
Miss Jackson is a perplexing writer. 

Her brilliant Grand Guignol | short 

stories and her strange novels of schizo- 

phrenia or witchcraft alternate with 
descriptions of American domestic life as 
seen through the harassed, ironical eyes 
of a bravely coping Mom. ‘This book 
comes from the highly professional 
chronicler of small beer, though once or 
twice a faint note of disquiet is struck, 

giving an added dimension to what is a 

very good specimen indeed of a badly 

overcrowded class of writing. 

I began it feeling I did not much want 
to read again about refrigerators, the 
untidiness of twelve-year-old baseball- 
players, the difficulties of getting children 
to and from school and the detachment 
from homely chaos of The Man. I was 
conquered by crisp writing, straight- 
forward reporting and an easy humour 
that once or twice rises into classic 
fooling. A whole society, an oddly 
uncomfortable yet stimulatingly uncom- 
fortable society, is here. The book ended 
by sending me off into a meditation on 
America, human growth, and why no 
theme is ever permanently hackneyed. 

RG. GPP. 


Shirley | Jackson. 


Banns of Marriage. Tom 


Ingram. 
Constable, 15/- 


Set in 1846, this first novel is only 
deceptively a period piece. Clearly Mr. 
Ingram is soaked in the whole unhurried 
business of early Victorian country life, 
of which he makes an amusing back- 
ground, but his characters are for the 
most part so eccentric as to be almost 
without date. ‘Those who want a strong 
novel and a mainspring plot can look 
elsewhere; here the pleasures lie in the 
ironic power of the descriptions and the 
unexpectedness of the talk. The sym- 
pathetic reader is carried on from one 
absurd situation to another less by desire 
to see what will happen than by curiosity 
about the next shift in the pattern of 
the dialogue. It is barbed conversation, 
shaped with economy and needing to be 
read on tip-toe. 

A whiff of Peacock comes through, 
though Mr. Ingram is an original writer. 
He is best in distortion, weakest in the 
leisurely love affair which is his apology 
for a plot and almost dies on its feet. 

E. O. D. K. 


Polo. John Board. Faber, 30/- 


If any game appeared doomed at the 
end of the war it was Polo, which was 
once described as “a game played by 
peers on the far side of the ground.” 
The very opposite is the case and at 
Cowdray during Goodwood week or at 
the Orford Club in Suffolk on a Sunday 


a crowd of ten thousand is not uncom- 
mon, which is a gate some County Cricket 
secretaries might envy. 

It is doubtful if a really experienced 
player will learn much from this book, 
but it is not written with that aim in 
view. Major Board thinks that in a 
decade or so we may produce in this 
country a team strong enough to challenge 
America once more for the Westchester 
Cup and it is for the players who are just 
starting the game, and who might realize 
his dream, that the book is planned. 
The illustrations are pleasantly drawn by 
the author, the best being a series “The 
Rules in pictures.” R. F. M. 


Rocket. Sir Philip Joubert de la Ferté. 

Hutchinson, 18/- 

Diehards will murmur something 
about tradition at the suggestion that the 
military functions of the three Services 
will, in the rocket age, become so closely 
allied that a unified Service might be the 
answer to the centralization of authority 
in time of war. They will, however, 
probably agree that the rocket is the 
weapon of the future, following the 
limited use of the V1 and the V2 during 
the last war. Development since then 
ensures that within a few years the 
distance between Moscow and New 
York will not preclude the possibility of 
aerial bombardment in either direction, 
although some peaceful uses are also 
suggested by Sir Philip Joubert. Much 
importance is attached to political con- 
siderations in the latter part of the book 
when the author digresses far from 
rockets to express his views on NATO, 
American policy in Europe and _ the 
Middle East, and the march of 
Communism. A. V. 


The Silent Traveller in Paris. Chiang 

Yee. Methuen, 30/- 

On this occasion the author, finding 
French very difficult, lived up to his 
reputation, but the language barrier 
alone hardly explains his partial failure 
to capture the special flavour of Paris 
life. He goes everywhere, with his usual 
modesty and intelligence, yet somehow 
the ordinary people, the sounds, the 
smells, the intimate amalgam of the city 
stay remote. He gives the impression of 
being too polite, and perhaps too shy, to 
get inside the mind of the crowd. 

The chief pleasure of the book lies in 
its vivid perception of the beauty of 
Paris, charmingly conveyed in Mr. 
Chiang Yee’s text as well as in his paint- 
ings and drawings. Most readers will 
learn from him about crafts and archi- 
tecture and history, but first of all he is 
a poet—a leisurely poet delighted by the 
space and colour of Paris, writing his 
lyrics as he goes along and often looking 
back to China for comparisons. 

E. O. D. K. 





The Dark Stranger. 
Murray, 18/- 
What should an orphaned young lady 

do, in the year 1650, when she discovers 
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Dorothy Charques. 








“Goodness, I’ve been summoned to appear 
before the Monopolies Commission.” 


Hollewooe dc 


that her aunt and guardian is a practising 
witch? Elizabeth Devize kept quiet about 
it, though she hoped that one day the 
Cromwellian authorities would intervene. 
When at last all was discovered she was 
very nearly condemned with her wicked 
aunt; but the hero galloped up at the 
head of his posse of Ironsides just in 
time to stop the lynching; and Hopkinson 
the Witchfinder withdrew with a baffled 
snarl. 

Yet the obvious development of the 
plot, the complete lack of suspense. or 
surprise, is the only fault in this book. 
Although every character is drawn in 
solid black or white, nasty Cavalier or 
nice Puritan, in other respects the writing 
is excellent; in particular there is a 
splendid description of what it was like 
to be in Worcester while battle raged 
through the streets. It is refreshing in 
these times to read a novel which roundly 
condemns both King Charleses, the 
Royal Martyr and his scapegrace son. 

A.L. D. 


The Case of the Four Friends. J. C. 
Masterman. Hodder and Stoughton, 12/6 
This highly original and mysterious 

yarn ends with an “Introduction” in 

which the author reviews his own work. 

It is, he says, “‘a bad book . . . a miserable 

book,” a detective story without crime or 

detection. But Mr. Masterman is too 
modest. ‘The gossip in the senior 
common room of St. Thomas’s, Oxford, 
is eloquent, anecdotal and diverting, and 

Ernst Brendel’s story of the four friends 

with murder in their hearts is rich 

enough to test the wits of every amateur 
sleuth. 

The four friends are a queer lot, an 
ingenious and incredible parallelogram of 
forces. For half the book they are none 
too sure of their flesh and blood (though 
their vocal chords are never in doubt); 





then, quite suddenly and not a moment 
too soon, they come to life in the 
Moroccan bar of the Hotel Magnifico, 
the plot thickens and the reader is given 
a generous choice of weapons—cosh, 
poison pellets, stiletto and gleaming 
revolver. Nearly but not quite an Oxford 
tragedy. A. B. H. 


AT THE PLAY 


Subway in the Sky (Savoy) 





NTO the New York penthouse just 
rented by the elegant Dinah Holland 
from the mysterious Anna Grant 
bursts Anna’s unshaven husband, a 
fugitive from military and/or F.B.I. 
justice, shortly followed by a wearily 
pert representative of the D.A.s office, 
proposing to patrol the lobby and fire 
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escape in case the criminal should make 
a home run... for Dinah hotly denies 
Major Grant’s earlier arrival, having 
taken a fancy to him despite his un- 
appetizing appearance and the baptismal 
name of Baxter. During the fortnight 
between scenes two and three their 
relations improve rapidly, and when the 
scene three curtain rises they are lovers. 

From then on much of the action 
springs from sudden  door-buzzers, 
dashes into hiding by Baxter, noble 
prevarications by the little woman, and 
brisk friskings of the apartment by the 
detective, who tends to look everywhere 
but the right place. Why is Baxter 
wanted? He tells the ingenuous Dinah 
that he is being framed as a Communist 
sympathizer. The detective will only 
tell her that he is wanted “for question- 
ing.”’ The wife, who turns up to search 








[|Subzvay in the Sky 


Baxter—Zacuary Scott 
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her bureau for a vital document, reveals 
that it is something much, much worse; 
indeed, such appalling images fill the 
mind during the elaborate build-up to 
her disclosure that it seems almost 
commonplace when it comes. But is it 
true? Is Baxter a dangerous man, or is 
his wife a vindictive woman? There is 
some time to wait before the long 
unravelling. 

Most of the ingredients of a light 
dramatic recipe are present, yet the dish 
is not a success. A vital element is 
missing—the property of stirring the 
audience’s emotions. Intermittent effects 
of suspense or surprise are not enough, 
merely teasing snacks which emphasize 
the absence of a square meal. When 
attention is momentarily compelled it is 
reluctantly, because the offstage scream 
or the telling curtain line impress as 
well-tried old tricks even as they score 
their points. In general, sympathies and 
animosities alike remain  unaroused. 
Why? Partly because Ian Main, who 
wrote it, is in two minds about whether 
it is a puzzle-play, whose people are 
conventional counters to be disposed in 
the mere service of the plot, or a play 
about fully-dimensional men and women 
driven to behaviour through powerful 
human feelings. If the first, Dinah’s 
reckless passion seems almost embarrass- 
ingly out of place; it is unfair that such 
deeps should be stirred simply to make a 
jig-saw fit. And yet, if the second, her 
feelings are not strongly enough projected 
for us to believe that she would risk her 
neck for love of this unprepossessing 
stranger. "This is less Miss Lockwood’s 
fault than the dramatist’s, who allowed 
the passion to develop off-stage, and to 
reach the audience, as it were, in reported 
speech. And perhaps Zachary Scott, 
even allowing for the strange tastes of 
women, presents the aspect of irresistible 
fascination with less conviction than 
could be desired: the shifty, rolling eye 
and liquid rasp are over-persuasive that 
he is a bad lot after all. 

Once audience scepticism is given an 
inch it takes a mile and begins to ask 
questions it was never meant to ask. 
Why, if their love was so great that 
Baxter could pour out his heart, didn’t 
he pour out the truth? Why didn’t Anna 
Grant take her vital document with her— 
and why, finding she hadn’t, did she 
have to come back twice, searching the 
same place, before finding it? Why 
doesn’t the detective, fine-tooth-combing 
the flat when Baxter is on the balcony in 
flannels and sun-shirt, find the U.S. 
Army uniform he arrived in? Why, when 
he has Dinah in a very tight corner, does 
he abruptly ease the pressure and go? 
There are other questions, all awkward, 
and all with only one answer — namely, 
that if matters had been arranged other- 
wise the play would have been over in 
twenty minutes. No playwright can 
enjoy such adventitious aids and expect 
his audience to suspend disbelief. 

Margaret Lockwood and Zachary 
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Scott, without benefit of close-up or 
sound-boom, are nevertheless graceful 
and articulate against a pleasantly dec- 
orative set by Disley Jones; and Nigel 
Stock’s law man displays great comic 
talent and reaps a rich harvest of laughs. 
It must have escaped the notice of the 
director that this, in a character vital for 
dramatic menace, was bound to add to 
the unbalance of the play. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

For a Restoration night out, The 
Country Wife (Adelphi, 19/12/56); for 
laughs at American matriarchy, Mrs. 
Gibbons’ Boys (Westminster, 26/12/56); 
for a civilized two-man revue, At the 
Drop of a Hat (Fortune, 16/1/57). 
Closing this week, but very well worth 
catching, The Member of the Wedding 
(Royal Court, 13/2/57). 

J. B. BoorHroyp 


¥)_<¢* AT THE PICTURES 
QB 
EFORE the main credit titles of 
The Wrong Man (Director: Alfred 
Hitchcock) Mr. Hitchcock himself 
appears, walking towards the camera in 
dramatic silhouette, to tell us with 
significant emphasis that the whole story 
is true. But when the titles come on, the 
sharp-eyed may observe the usual small- 
type note at the bottom of the screen to 
the effect that the story is fiction and has 
“no connection with actual persons, 
living or dead .. .” 

Perhaps it is silly to mention this 
(though a libel case in which the 
mutually exclusive statements were argued 
might be amusing), but it struck me as 
an interesting curiosity. The fact does 
seem to be that the story is true: there 
really was and is a Manny Balestrero who 
was arrested on the positive identification 
of a number of witnesses as a man who 
had committed several crimes—hold-ups 
and robberies with violence—of which 
he was really quite innocent. We see the 
whole thing from his point of view: the 
story opens as he returns home in the 
small hours from the Stork Club, where 
he plays in the orchestra, and we watch 
him going through what is evidently his 
usual routine—taking in the milk-bottles 
from the step, glancing to see that his 
two young sons are asleep, trying not to 
wake his wife ... She does wake and 
there is a family discussion: they need 
money, and decide to borrow on an 
insurance policy. He goes next day to 
the insurance office to try to arrange this, 
and there his appearance causes a stir; 
the place had been held up and robbed 
not long before, and several of the 
women clerks are convinced that he is 
the man who did it. 

As he gives his name and address on 
arrival, he finds the police: waiting when 
he goes home again—it is curious that 
when his case comes up for trial the fact 
of his going in and giving his name and 


The Wrong Man—Anastasia 


Bounine—Yvut BrRYNNER 


address is not mentioned as the important 
defence point it would appear to be. But 
the trial is stopped because the man who 
is really guilty chooses that time to hold 
up somewhere else, and confesses to the 
earlier crimes. 

It is the first part of the picture that is 
the most effectively gripping. There is 
an attempt to give the story a sort of 
pattern by the insertion of a little scene 
showing Balestrero praying for help—the 
implication being that unless he had 
prayed, he would have been sentenced 
and that would have been that. This is 
a weak point, but the film is excellent in 
detail, and the central characters are 
excellently taken—Henry Fonda is most 
convincing as the unfortunate Balestrero, 
and Vera Miles as his wife who has a 
mental breakdown as a result of his 
trouble gives a quite memorable per- 
formance. But the suspense, this time, is 
as it were diffused; to describe the film 
as ‘Alfred Hitchcock’s newest adventure 
in terror,”’ as the advertisements do, is 
misleading. 


The two pieces about Anastasia, 
daughter of the last Czar of Russia, are 
not really competitive: they set out to do 
different things, and the German one, 
Is Anna Anderson Anastasia? (Director: 
Falk WHarnack), which is concerned 
simply to present the facts from the 
documents in the case of the woman, 
still alive, who claims that she 1s 
Anastasia, is not to be judged in the 
same way as Anastasia (Director: Anatole 
Litvak), which is based on the play by 
Marcelle Maurette. This is a really 
smooth job, in which Ingrid Bergman 
makes a triumphant return to the screen. 
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{Anastasia 


Anastasia—INGRID BERGMAN 


The whole thing is full of good acting, 
but it is her performance that stands out 
—and by no means only because every- 
thing is built round it. 

The trouble here is the obvious 
artificiality of the device by which she is 
paired off, at the end, with the White 
Russian general (Yul Brynner) who has 
been the dominating figure in the little 
group using her as no more than a 
financial asset (for if she is Anastasia, she 
can claim the millions left by the Czar in 
the Bank of England, and they can 
dispose of them). ‘The change in the 
general from calculating commercial 
brain to romantic lover is not so well 
managed as the change—which Miss 
Bergman shows _ beautifully—of the 
destitute woman about to commit suicide 
in Paris to the poised, self-confident 
beauty who has been convinced that she 
really is the person they have been 
coaching her to seem. The picture is 
quite absorbing as well as good to look 
at (CinemaScope Eastman Colour photo- 
graphy: Jack Hildyard), and it leaves a 
question in the mind: perhaps she 


really is——? 





7 * * * * 

Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

The long-heralded Brothers in Law 
has arrived in London, and a new version 
of the Barretts of Wimpole Street; 
reviews next week. La Traversée de Paris 
(27/2/57) continues, and good old War 
and Peace (28/11/56), and that amusing 
nonsense The Girl Can’t Help It (13/2/57). 

‘Top new releases: I[/l Met by Moon- 
light (13/2/57) and The _ Passionate 
Stranger (27/2/57). 
RIcHARD MALLETT 





i \ ON THE AIR 
EK’ = Six O’clock Shadow 


O far the B.B.C. is well in 
front of Commercial ‘TV 
in the six o’clock stakes. 

For two weeks its live pro- 
grammes in the old Toddlers’ 
Truce period from six to 
seven p.m. have been con- 
sistently more bright and 
acceptable than the jaded 
films featured on Channel 9. 
The I.T.A. has developed six 
o’clock shadow: the B.B.C. is 
spending lavishly on cocktails. 

This extension of the tele- 
vision licensing hours is a bad 
business, but it may lead 
eventually to more selective 
viewing. According to the 
pollster a very large proportion 
of televiewers have been in the 
practice of switching on punc- 
tually at seven every evening 
and remaining glued to their sets until 
the final fade-out at eleven o’clock; and I 
am inclined to think that the extra hour 
will tax their capacity for taking punish- 
ment beyond endurance. And an 
inability to stomach the whole of the 
menu provides opportunities for dis- 
crimination. Out of this mud, sanity 
may be born. 

The B.B.C.’s ‘“To-night+a_ typical 
programme for all the family’’ reminds 
me of television’s earliest days: it is a 
breathless romp, untidy, tatty, yet agree- 
ably fresh, amateurish and ambitious. 
It has been lucky in its choice of masters 
of ceremony. Cliff Michelmore has 
become one of the best bread-and- 
butter interviewers on the air: he is 
direct and purposeful, refuses to become 
starry-eyed when confronted by the 
sirens and witches of show business, and 
comports himself at all times like a man 
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‘B.B.C.’s mania for charades. 


The six o'clock shadow shows. 


who shakes hands firmly and _ briefly. 
I wish, however, that he would resist the 
At the 
beginning of each edition of ‘'To-night” 
he is seen peeling off his overcoat and 
making the ridiculous pictorial suggestion 
that he has just popped in to handle the 
programme. ‘Tricks such as this do 
B.B.C. Television a lot of harm: for 
there is a tendency for mild and playful 
deception to degenerate into off-white 
lies and wholesale dishonesty. The gags 
should be left to the comics. 

Another new programme is “Press 
Summary,” a daily (week-day) review of 
what’s in the newspapers. The idea, 
cribbed of course from the I.T.A.’s 
successful “What the Papers Say,” is a 
good one, but in its descent through the 
channels it has suffered a B.B.C.-change, 
and what is left is hardly worth the 
trouble of screening. I find the I.T.A. 
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programme interesting, 
amusing and useful, chiefly of 
course because the themes 
selected for discussion have 
had a' whole week in which to 
develop, and because they are 
analysed with skill and (usually) 
cynical detachment by ink- 
stained experts. I find the 
B.B.C.programme dull because 
its subject matter is often un- 
worthy of a second glance and 
because it has already been 
by-passed by the evening 
newspapers. 

The title is misleading: 
there is no real summary and 
there is no attempt to get 
behind the headlines— 
wherever that might be. 

Among recent programmes 
of more than average interest 
have been “Prison Parson” 
(a dramatized documentary); 
Douglas Allen’s virile pro- 
duction of the old favourite “The Trial 
of Mary Dugan”; a Eurovision edition 
of ‘“‘Animal, Vegetable, Mineral?” from 
the Louvre; an oddly unsatisfactory Party 
Political Broadcast, ‘“‘Commonwealth 
Questions,”’ featuring such big guns of 
the Labour Party as James Griffiths, 
Aneurin Bevan and James Callaghan; 
the return of those photographically 
intrepid explorers and naturalists, Armand 
and Michaela Denis, in “On Safari”; 
the last of the “‘ Challenge to Education” 
series—a programme on Rugby school; 
the Light Programme’s “Choral Event 
1957, Let the People Sing,” a rich 
gold mine of amateur musical talent; 
and a magnificent edition of ‘Asian 
Club,”’ with Sir Norman Birkett dem- 
onstrating that TV has nothing better to 
offer than civilized man talking civilly 
to an attentive audience. 

BERNARD HOLLOwoop 
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